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GERMAN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions produced by the War Ger- 
man still occupies the foremost position among the foreign languages in 
the high school curriculum of the state. During the year 1915-16 the 
German language was taught in practically all of the one hundred ninety 
high schools in the state, French in nine, and Spanish in ten of the high 
schools. The number of pupils in the various foreign languages during 
the same year was: German, 8,329; Latin, 7,420; French, 1,518; Span- 
ish, 1,126. In the high schools of the larger cities like Seattle and 
Tacoma the enrollment in German during the last two years has de- 
creased about 40 per cent, French has decreased 10 per cent, Spanish has 
increased about 170 per cent, while Latin has just kept pace with the 
increase in the total enrollment. In the smaller high schools German 
and Latin are the two foreign languages in the high school curriculum. 
The University of Washington introduced Russian in 1915 and Chinese 
in 1916, but as yet none of the high schools has followed in the footsteps 
of the university in this respect. 


For the purpose of unifying and standardizing the teaching of the 
modern languages in the high schools of the state the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, last fall appointed a 
committee of representative modern language teachers to prepare a new 
course of study to be published in the forthcoming edition of the High 
School Manual. The following persons served on this committee: Pro- 
fessor F. C. Chalfant, State College of Washington, Pullman; Principal 
S. K. Diebel, Puyallup High School; Carl Ryan, Spokane High School ; 
F. W. Meisnest, University of Washington, chairman. 


Inasmuch as the State High School Inspector applies the standards for 
the various subjects as outlined in the Manual in inspecting and judging 
teachers and accrediting high schools, this Manual becomes a semi-official 
handbook for all high school teachers. The aims of the instruction in 
the modern languages were formulated by the committee as follows: 


1. To teach a reasonable degree of phonetic accuracy. This includes 
(a) a free and accurate enunciation of the elementary speech-sounds ; 
(b) a ready and correct pronunciation of individual words and phrases; 
(c) fluency in reading connected discourse with good expression and 
proper intonation. 


2. To teach the essential facts of grammar with their corresponding 
terms in the foreign language. 


3. To develop the ability to converse with reasonable freedom and 
grammatical accuracy upon ordinary topics of school and daily life. 
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4. To develop the ability to think in the foreign language and to read 
it without recourse to translation. 

5. To stimulate the student's interest in the foreign nation, its life, 
art, literature, music, manners, customs and ideals. 

It is evident that in the ordinary two year high school course all of 
these aims cannot be fully realized; they can only be approximated as 
ideal aims. In order to realize the above aims the committee was very 
emphatic in its unconditional recommendation of the direct method: 


“Modern languages should be taught according to the direct method, 
which requires the use of the foreign language practically exclusively in 
the classroom in teaching pronunciation, grammar, reading and compo- 
sition. Well equipped, resourceful and wide-awake teachers who can 
successfully use this method should be preferred in making appoint- 
ments.” 

In its insistence upon the exclusive use of the direct method the com- 
mittee realized that there are still too many teachers of modern lan- 
guages who belong to the class described by Professor Judd ( Psychology 
of High School Subjects, p. 245): “We praise the direct method and 
follow the analytical method, with strong leanings toward the grammat- 
ical method.” 


Some of the more important provisions in the report relating to the 
teaching of German are the following: 


The stage pronunciation as represented in Siebs’ “Deutsche Biihnen- 
aussprache” and Vietor’s “Deutsches Ausspracheworterbuch” shall be re- 
garded as the standard. The first three or four weeks should be de- 
voted very largely to pronunciation in connection with the first lessons 
in the textbook. The most important differences between the pronuncia- 
tion of German and English sounds should be emphasized, as the pres- 
ence of the glottal stop in German, the fact that long vowels are much 
longer and the short vowels much shorter in German than in English, 
that long vowels like e, i, o are never diphthongized in German, that the 
final consonants b, d, g, are always voiceless and that the stops b, d, g, 
p, t, k are uttered with greater explosiveness. The trilled r, 1, the two 
ch-sounds, z, initial s, short o and the umlauts require persistent drill. 


German script is regarded as of minor importance and is left optional 
with the teacher. If taught at all it should be taught with the aid of 
German copy books having engraved copies. 


All translation from German into English or from English into Ger- 
man should be discontinued. 

Grammar should be taught largely inductively and in simple German. 
In regard to grammatical nomenclature preference should be given to 
the latinized forms corresponding to the terms in use in English and 
other foreign languages, as der Kasus, der Nominativ, das Adjektiv, 
etc. If the more distinctly German term is a word of common usage 
outside of the classroom both forms may be learned, as der Singular, der 
Plural and die Ejinzahl, die Mehrzahl. Based upon this principle the 
German Teachers’ Conferences held under the auspices of the University 
of Washington in 1914 adopted a uniform grammatical nomenclature. 
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Systematic word study with the aid of notebooks should be continued 
throughout the entire course. This should include the formation of 
words by means of prefixes and suffixes, the study of synonyms and 
antonyms, explanation and definition of new words in simple German 
with the aid of an all-German dictionary. 


The use of the direct method greatly enhances the importance of the 
recitation period. The supervised study plan or double periods for mod- 
ern language recitations are very desirable, especially during the first 
year. The spirit of the recitation depends upon the vim and enthusiasm 
manifested by the teacher. Every recitation need not necessarily be a 
model, nor every day a red letter day, but it is well to have a goodly 
number of such days. Every teacher should have certain specific de- 
vices of his own and his own centers of interest by means of which he 
can captivate his class. Prepare some surprise for each recitation—a 
nursery rhyme, a verse or two of a new song appropriate to the season 
or occasion, a conundrum, a proverb, an anecdote, or a joke of some 
kind. There ought to be life and joy and frequently a little fun in the 
classroom. In addition to all of the devices which the most ingenious 
teacher can contrive his success will forever depend upon drill, practice, 
repetition combined with interest. 


F. W. MEIsSNEsT. 
University of Washington. 


THE SPANISH SECTION’S TOUR OF SPAIN 


The Spanish section of the Modern Language Association is planning 
to work out a course of study that may prove of interest to those pre- 
paring to make the tour of Spain. It is believed that those who do not 
contemplate the journey as well as those who do, will welcome this 
opportunity to come more closely in touch with the various lines of study 
that will deepen their knowledge and appreciation of things Spanish. 

Such subjects as Spanish Architecture, Spanish Music, Spanish Litera- 
ture, Spanish Painters, Spanish History, Spanish Cities, will be treated. 
Various members of the association will work on this course and will 
prepare a useful and comprehensive bibliography that will be published 
in the Modern Language Bulletin during the coming year. 

A concert of Spanish music, an exhibition of prints and photographs, 
illustrative of the work of Spanish artists and some “conferencias” will 
also be features of this work next year. 

Mary P. Cox. 


THE VALUE OF TRANSLATION 


In the middle states the question whether or not the reading lessons 
should be translated has recently come to the fore in*a controversy be- 
tween a champion of translation and some prominent advocates of the 
Direct Method. As this is a topic of vital interest to all modern lan- 
guage teachers, it may not be amiss to discuss briefly the principal 
arguments in favor of translation. 
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(1) “Translation is the quickest and often the only way of deter- 
mining the accuracy of a student’s preparation.” 

That is undoubtedly true. Translation is the quickest way, if we 
merely want to make sure that the student has understood the text, 
before going on to the next paragraph; but that is recitation-hearing, 
not teaching. Translation merely tests the passive acquaintance of the 
student with the words and word-forms of the lesson, his ability to 
recognize them at sight; it does not test, nor does it cultivate, his active 
command of them, his ability to use them himself. That is done by 
discussing the text in the language of the original, by reproducing and 
paraphrasing it in question and answer, with books closed; and this 
exercise is both an end in itself, a practical test of what has been learned, 
and a means to the higher ultimate end of a true command of the lan- 
guage through the development of Sprachgefiihl. We have here the 
fundamental difference between the old-time attitude in language teach- 
ing and the new: the emphasis, respectively, on passive knowledge and 
on power, on receptivity and productivity. At the same time it must 
be conceded that translation actually is sometimes “the only way of 
determining the accuracy of a student’s preparation,” or, to put it on a 
higher plane, of his understanding; rarely in the early stages of in- 
struction, where the reading deals with concrete things and the style is 
simple; more often later, when abstract terms, fine shades of meaning, 
and subtleties of idiom are encountered. Here the use of translation is 
clearly indicated: but when it has served its purpose, the progressive 
teacher will still supplement it with a discussion of the passage in the 
foreign language. 


(2) “Translation detects and combats looseness and haziness of 
thought.” 


This point practically coincides with (1), if we there substitute “un- 
derstanding” for “preparation’’; and the same considerations apply to it 
as have there been urged. It is well taken, provided that it does not 
aim at translation as the rule, rather than the exception. I have seen 
classes taught by the Natural Method where haziness of thought and 
vagueness of understanding were general and endemic; but that was 
the fault of the method and of the teacher. Where grammar gets 
proper attention and habits of accuracy and precision are cultivated, the 
danger of vagueness is but sporadic and is easily foreseen and fore- 
fended. The discerning teacher will pick out the passages in the read- 
ing where such danger exists and will not hesitate to resort to transla- 
tion if the exact meaning cannot be brought out otherwise. But again 
that will rarely be the case in elementary reading and will always re- 
main exceptional. It is well to remember in this connection that trans- 
lation involves in turn a new danger: the obtrusion of un-German, un- 
French, un-Spanish concepts and associations connected in the American 
mind with otherwise exact dictionary equivalents of German, French and 
Spanish words; so that, as a prominent eastern educator, who is not a 
“Direct-Methodist,” has aptly put it, the student never really reads 
German or French or Spanish at all, “but only the shabby English into 
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which he has more or less correctly paraphrased the original.” Let it 
not be said that the term “shabby” begs the question, that as a matter 
of course a perfect translation should always be insisted upon. As a 
matter of fact, it is not, and, for practical reasons, cannot be. We may 
as well face the facts, however unpleasant they be. Good literature de- 
serves a translation of literary merit: but for the daily performance of 
so difficult and laborious a task there is not time in the ordinary lan- 
guage course, nor do our students possess the requisite linguistic train- 
ing and maturity. The very purposes which, according to the argu- 
ments quoted, translation is to serve,—the testing of the student’s prep- 
aration and the detection of haziness of thought,—lead to an insistence 
upon closeness of rendering which militates against the use of the best 
English: and in German there is the added difficulty of a totally differ- 
ent sentence-structure, which is apt to necessitate a complete recasting 
of the original. The teacher can and should insist upon grammatically 
correct English, but the reproduction of what is best in the original, the 
literary quality, the style, the zsthetic appeal, is unattainable in our 
classes. Even the best of translations, by masters of that difficult art, 
rarely convey the full charm of their originals: it is futile to attempt to 
convey it through the clumsy efforts of class-room translation. 


(3) “Students ought to be trained in translation because such train- 
ing is needed by men in certain vocations, (foreign correspondents, 
physicians, scholars, etc.).” 

This is a utilitarian argument which should not be waved aside on 
that score alone. But the number of High School students concerned 
is very limited; even in the university the future physician, scientist, 
author, etc., wants primarily a reading knowledge and will probably 
never have to translate except for the purpose of quotation. The for- 
eign correspondent and the professional translator alone do such work 
regularly. The teacher cannot be expected to adapt his whole method 
to a small and uncertain demand, but he can satisfy reasonable expecta- 
tions by pointing the way to good translating and furnishing a limited 
amount of practice sufficient for a fair start in the direction. I have 
always advocated the occasional assignment of a suitable passage for a 
supreme effort at translation in writing at home, with attractive rewards 
in the form of extra credit for the best translations, which should be 
read and discussed in class. Such exercises set a standard which 
arouses emulation, stimulates thought, and cultivates the sense of form 
and style—mainly in English, to be sure, but with a reflex action upon 
the student’s appreciation of the foreign language which makes the small 
expenditure of time well worth while. 


(4) “Translation is a disciplinary and cultural exercise, a means of 
training in concentration and exactness, and a means of developing 
judgment, taste, skill, etc.” 

That refers, of course, to ideal translation only, ideal in form as well 
as in content. The value of that kind of translation for what is called 
“formal discipline” and for certain aspects of general culture is unques- 
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tionably very great. The point which this argument loses sight uf is 
that translation is neither a means of all-round mental discipline, nor 
the only means of such discipline as it does afford. I have already 
spoken of the shifting of emphasis in the change from the old-time 
view of language-teaching to the new; less stress is laid now upon 
abstract thinking and memory work, fully as much, or more, upon con- 
centration, and decidedly more upon observation. The general intensi- 
fication of class-room work by the constant oral use of the foreign lan- 
guage makes for a sustained attention and a mental alertness rarely met 
with in the classes of old; the creative faculty is developed and the 
imagination quickened as never before in oral and written expression in 
another tongue, and the skill acquired is commensurate; the habit of 
exactness is cultivated from the hour when the work is begun with the 
scientific study of pronunciation. Aims have shifted, ways and means 
have changed: and my experience convinces me that the sum of it all is 
progress. 


(5) “Translation increases the student’s knowledge and command of 
English; we must assume the cultural burden borne for centuries by the 
ancient languages.” 


The reference to the ancient languages is infelicitous. We observe 
the plight into which the use of the translation method has helped to 
bring them. We note that efforts are being made to save them by the 
adoption of advanced modern-language methods, and we say, like the 
fox in the fable: Vestigia terrent. Conditions have changed funda- 
mentally since the time when English had no place in the school curricu- 
lum and the only training the student got in the vernacular was inci- 
dental to the practice of translating the Greek and Latin texts read: and 
be it remembered that this practice was not due to any regard for the 
vernacular, but was simply fixed by tradition. The study of the mother 
tongue has become the corner stone of education; and it is required, 
while the modern foreign languages are elective. In the nature of the 
case it still receives more or less support from other subjects; few 
students know English grammar until they take up a foreign language, 
whose teacher, albeit in self-defense and more or less indignantly, sup- 
plies the deficiency; and whatever progress the student makes in a for- 
eign language will inevitably react favorably upon his knowledge of 
English. But the suggestion implied in the argument under discussion, 
that a modern-language teacher should have his classes translate their 
reading lessons for the sake of increasing their command of English, 
regardless of whether translation is the best means of progress in the 
foreign language, must be met with an emphatic protest. The teacher 
will best serve the cause of education by shaping his method singly with 
a view to the best results in his own subject; whatever benefits may 
accrue from his work to other subjects must be simply and solely in the 
nature of incidental by-products. 


H. K. 


University of California. 
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THE BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS 


The Board of Education of the City of New York has found a means 
of bringing about greater efficiency in the teaching of modern languages 
which every Board might profitably test. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins has 
been appointed by the Board to bring about a centralizing influence in 
modern language work. He defines his functions as fourfold: (1) to 
criticise constructively as well as destructively, (2) to serve as a col- 
lector and disseminator of the best he sees in the practise and pedagogy 
of modern language teaching, (3) to stand as a representative of the 
teachers before the authorities, and (4) to interpret before the teachers 
what the authorities expect of them. 


In order to put into more efficient practise his function of collector 
and distributor of good practise and pedagogy he has been _authdrized 
to publish monthly a Bulletin of High Points. The Mayspumber of #His 
Bulletin is of particular interest to teachers of Spanish, since ‘it\contains 
a Syllabus of Minima in Spanish for the eight tetms. It is "noteworthy 
that no attempt is made to delineate commercial from*ether work before 
the fifth term. This number also contains a valuablexarticle ““Anent the 
Study of Spanish” which deals equally with the cultural, disciplinary and 
commercial value of the language. We would be inclined to question 
the special pleading for Lope de Vega, knowing that few will ever will- 
ingly read the 470 surviving plays even of this “prodigy of nature,” 
also the claim that Ercilla’s Araucania is “one of the best epics of the 
world” (in Spanish literature, yes), and we miss any reference to 
Spain’s great mystics, to her unsurpassed Ballad Literature and to her 
young contemporary writers such as Azorin, Pio Baroja, Martinez Sierra 
and Eduardo Marquina. 


A few High Points have been selected at random from the two num- 
bers: 


Teaching How to Study. Do you foresee the difficulties of your class when it 
faces new problems? Do you show them how to attack the new situation, analyze 
it for them, show them what to stress, suggest devices for aid in mastering this 
or that—in short, do you show your class how to study? How to learn a vocabu- 
lary, to prepare a reading lesson, to do composition work, to prepare summaries, 
to learn verbs, to master a grammar lesson—are all practical and vital problems 
both for us and for the pupils, and we need to give our best thought and endeavor 
to such questions. 

Pronunciation. Let us give more attention to fixing correct habits of pronun- 
ciation in the first and second term. Then later difficulties along that line will be 
largely obviated. One teacher uses this plan: a pupil reads before the class familiar 
material. Others, with books closed, note on paper faults in the reader’s pro- 
nunciation. Then one pupil goes to the board and writes the words the reader mis- 
pronounced. The reader is then taught to utter correctly these words. 

Verb Phrases. With High School pupils let us avoid the isolated conjugation 
of verbs. Let us use a verb phrase consisting of a verb and an object or a modi- 
fying phrase. whether the work is done orally or in writing. 

Drill. What is more important than drill in modern language work? Answer— 
more drill. Language is a habit-forming subject rather than a fact subject. The 
basis of drill is repetition in varied forms of a given principle. 
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Grammar in the Foreign Tongue. Are time and effort wisely expended in try- 
ing to teach French, German or Spanish grammar with the foreign language as the 
medium? Of how much use outside of class is the special vocabulary painfully 
built up for this purpose? 


Memory Work. Should its material be chiefly prose or poetry? Prose, because 
poetical compositions in any language are usually exceptional in vocabulary, syntax 
and thought. Well written prose gives the student who memorizes it a feeling for 
usual sentence structure and thought form. 


Before the Class. When you assign a student to read in the foreign language, 
do you have him stand before the class? The device serves to center attention, when 
properly handled, upon pronunciation. Questions and answers in the foreign lan- 
—— between that pupil and teacher or between the pupil and other pupils may 

ollow. 


Visiting. Do you get about in your building and see what your fellow teachers 
of your department and of related departments are doing? Or are you going 
on from day to day and from year to year without the help and the inspiration that 
comes from seeing how some one else meets the same problems and performs the 
same tasks that you have? It is surprising how it takes us out of our own ruts to 
visit some other teacher. 


R. E. Scuutz. 
University of Southern California. 


THE STUDY OF GERMAN AFTER THE WAR 


As was to be expected, the teaching of languages in the warring 
countries of Europe has to some extent been affected by the present 
sentiment of the people. No report has so far come from Germany 
that the former curriculum of the higher schools has in the least been 
modified or altered as the result of the war. In Modern Language 
Teaching, the official organ of the Modern Language Association of 
England, there appeared a lengthy article, October, 1915, by a French 
writer advocating the abandoning of the study of German in the 
schools of the Allies. An official expression by the language teachers 
of France, however, deprecated such a radical procedure. 


A similar position has now been taken by the Modern Language 
Association of England. The question of the teaching of German and 
other languages was referred to its General Committee, March, 1916, 
and its report on German has just been sent out as a supplement of 
the December number of Modern Language Teaching. There seems 
to be a feeling that in the future more attention should be given to 
Italian, Russian and Spanish, at the same time the study of German 
is still recognized as important. 


The General Committee takes an entirely sane and business-like 
view of the matter. It even assumes that normal relations may again 
be established between the two countries. We are reminded by these 
discussions of a remark by Dr. Max Walter to the language teachers 
of Los Angeles several years ago, when he asserted that nothing was 
so much caiculated to bring about mutual understanding between 
nations and ultimately universal peace as the study of modern lan- 
guages. The rational attitude of the linguistic scholars of England, 
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France and Germany in the present crisis certainly deserves high 
commendation. 


We append the special report of the General Committee. 
VALENTINE BUEHNER. 


In considering the position of the study of German after the war, 
it is necessary to view the question dispassionately, and any changes 
introduced during the course of the present war should be calmly and 
seriously weighed. Any precipitate action at the present stage likely 
to jeopardize the future position of the study is therefore to be depre- 
cated. The question of the inclusion or exclusion of any particular 
language should depend upon its value to the nation in the widest 
sense, and not so much upon any feelings, whether of friendship or 
hostility, to the people or peoples by which it is spoken. 


In the special case of German at the present juncture we cannot 
dispose of the problem by any hasty generalization. To say, for in- 
stance, that if German was a “good subject” before the war it is a 
good subject now, contains such an admixture of the false and the 
true that it tends more to confuse than to clear the issue. We shall 
do better to recognize the fact that the war has changed, and changed 
for some time to come, the conditions under which we live and work, 
and to adjust our point of view to the new circumstances which have 
arisen. 


The value of any particular language as a part of the educational 
curriculum, and its claims to be made a staple subject, depend upon 
an aggregate of various factors, of which the following, if not the 
only ones, are at any rate the chief: 


1. Its formal value as an instrument of mental training. 


2. The value of the intellectual and artistic treasures enshrined 
in it, and its contribution to modern thought. 


3. The proximity of the country and the extent to which travelers 
visit it for educational and other purposes. 


4. Its utilitarian value from a commercial and military point of 
view. 


Of these values, three are affected in a greater or less degree by 
the war, and only the first remains entirely unchanged. 


1. To those who believe in the value of formal linguistic training, 
German, as a highly inflected language, should appeal, as possessing 
those very qualities for which Latin is held to be so valuable. 


2. Of the contributions of German-speaking countries to European 
thought in science, literature, and philology, as well in the more de- 
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batable subjects of history and philosophy, only experts in these special 
fields can speak with full authority; but we feel sure that the large 
majority of them would strongly deprecate any denial of the utility to 
other nations of those contributions. 


3. Travel in Germany and Austria and personal intercourse with 
the two nations will doubtless be on a very small scale after the war, 
and so far that inducement to learn the language will to a large extent 
be lost. At the same time the loss of this aid to learning will render 
necessary still greater efficiency in the training of our experts at home. 


4. It is not possible to give any exact forecast of the commercial 
relations of England and Germany after the war, but whatever form 
they may assume, there is no doubt that a knowledge of German and 
German conditions will be required for commercial purposes. In the 
future it will be even more necessary than in the past that there shall 
be in responsible quarters people possessing an adequate knowledge of 
German and all that the study of German in the widest sense should 
imply. 


If we enter upon that longer competition with Germany by which 
this war, whatever its issue, is bound to be followed, on the unequal 
terms suggested by some extremists—namely, that the Germans shall 
fight equipped with our language, learning and science, as well as their 
own, while we rely only on ours—the disadvantage to us is obvious. 
If we are to remain their enemies, we shall be more formidable enemies 
for knowing their language and making use of their science and 
learning. If we are ultimately to resume normal relations with them, 
the argument becomes unnecessary. 


In view of all the facts now known, we imagine that few would 
maintain that the attention devoted to the study of German in our 
schools and universities before the war exceeded the limits justified by 
the importance of a knowledge of German and the German-speaking 
countries. We hold that it in no way adequately reflected that import- 
ance.. 


The study of German has inevitably suffered during the war, but 
we are of opinion that to allow any further diminution to take place, 
or even to accept the present reduced scale as permanent, would be 
to the national disadvantage. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER 
DURING THE WAR 


In the equipment of our army for service in France and in the organ- 
ization of our resources for the successful prosecution of the war against 
the German government, the teacher who remains at his post has an 
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added responsibility, dictated by the patriotic desire to render the great- 
est possible service to his country. The teacher of science, chemistry, 
physics, engineering, medicine, in seeing his students taking their re- 
spective places in the army, already feels himself a part of the great 
organization. The teacher of modern foreign languages, although more 
directly affected by the present conflict, has a vaguer conception of his 
possibilities for service. The latter, however, can be of inestimable 
value to the government. 


Part of the equipment of the soldier is a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. At Annapolis and West Point thorough training is given in 
French and Spanish, attention being centered on pronunciation, gram- 
mar, conversation, and military terms. General Pershing and his staff 
are reported to have studied French assiduously while on their way to 
Europe. M. Jules Bois, noted French writer, has been engaged to lec- 
ture before the men at the Presidio. Furthermore, in his recommenda- 
tions before the congress of college presidents recently assembled at 
Washington to discuss the rdle of the college during the war, Secretary 
Baker urged that especial emphasis be laid on French, German and 
Spanish. It is interesting to note that one patriotic citizen has offered 
to equip every soldier with a copy of a French conversation book. The 
use of the Direct Method is one of the present contributions of our 
schools and colleges. To meet the present conditions, however, certain 
modifications in the selection of texts may well be made, attention 
being centered on European geography, economic conditions, military 
and nautical terms, and on general information such as is found in 
foreign newspapers and other periodicals. As to pronunciation the 
teacher who has not adopted the use of phonetic script should bear in 
mind that he is depriving his student of an accurate representation of 
the spoken language. 


In the organization of our resources for the prosecution of the war, 
the student in high school and college will play an important part. The 
shaping of public opinion through the dissemination of a knowledge of 
the principles for which we are fighting may be greatly influenced by 
him; the government can have no greater resource than the whole- 
hearted support of its citizens. The principles which President Wilson 
has clearly, fearlessly, and consistently enunciated are not of our in- 
vention. They represent the highest aspirations of all peoples, not ex- 
cepting the nation with whom we are at war, and have their origin in 
past ages. Abundant proof of this may be found in German literature 
as well as in French and Spanish. A second purpose may, therefore, be 
accomplished by selecting texts which reveal the common aspirations of 
the human race toward democracy and the fact that the present struggle 
is between the new régime and the last remnants of the old. 


LAWRENCE M. RIDDLE. 


University of Southern California. 
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THE N. E. A. PROGRAM 
MODERN LANGUAGE CONFERENCES 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 9 O'CLOCK A. M. 


“Ideals of the Profession,” Professor W. A. Cooper, Stanford University, 
Chairman. 


“University Training of the High School Teacher of Modern Languages, with 
Particular Reference to French,” Professor Oliver M. Johnston, Stanford 
University. 

“Directed Observation and Practice Teaching,” Miss Lydia M. Schmidt, 
University High School, Chicago. 

Round-Table Discussion: “Professional Periodicals and Affiliations.” 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 


“Upward Expansion of the High School Modern Language Curriculum, and 
Departmental Supervision,” Mr. E. J. Dupuy, Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco. 

“Downward Extension of the Modern Language Curriculum,” Dr. I. C. Hatch, 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 

“The Place of a Foreign Language in an Education,” Miss Ruberta Tanquary, 
A.M., Technical High School, Oakland. 


Round-Table Discussion: “Direct Method and Expansion of Curriculum.” 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 9 O'CLOCK A. M. 


“Interest as a Factor in Modern Language Teaching,” Miss Anna M. Tietjen, 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco. 

“Practical Classroom Devices for the Modern Language Teacher,” Mr. Carle- 
ton Ames Wheeler, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 


Round-Table Discussion (French, German, and Spanish Sections): “Text- 
books—Do They Lead or Lag?” 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 2 O’CLOCK P. M. 
ROMANCE SECTION 


“The Place of Poetry in the Teaching of French,” Miss Laurence H. Péchin, 
A.M., High School of Commerce, San’ Francisco. 

“How to Prepare for a Year in Spain,” Mrs. Mary P. Cox, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles. 

“The Organization of High School Work in Spanish,” Miss Margaret C. 
Dowling, Mission High School, San Francisco. 

Round-Table Dscussion: “Self-help and Daily Growth.” 


GERMAN SECTION 


“The Standardization of Instruction in German,” Professor F. W. Meisnest, 
University of Washington. 

“The Use of Wall Pictures for Conversation and Composition in German, with 
Demonstrations,” Dr. P. E. Schwabe, Head of Department of German, 
City High Schools, Portland. 

“How to Spend a Year in Germany with Profit and Pleasure,” Professor 
Charlotte A. Knoch, Stanford University. 

Round-Table Discussion: “Self-help and Daily Growth.” 
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“THE LAND WHERE HATRED DIES” 


During the past two years the changing attitude of the teachers of 
England toward the language and literature of their enemies has been 
mirrored in the pages of “Modern Language Teaching.” To the 
modern language teacher in America, striving to maintain a just bal- 
ance among many opposing forces, it has been a great satisfaction to see 
opinion steadily clarifying in England upon the delicate question of 
modern language instruction. And it certainly will be a pity if we 
American teachers do not strive to profit by England’s experience along 
this line, just as our country is striving to profit by the military expe- 
riences which have been so costly to Great Britain. 


In the first place, it is the duty of every modern language teacher, 
of whatever antecedents, to get behind our Government at this crisis 
in the history of our Nation and by word and deed stimulate our young 
people to noblest activity in behalf of the ideals of Democracy, Liberty 
and Justice for which we are now waging so tremendous and costly a 
fight. Uncle Sam desires no “slacker” in the school-room and should 
have nonesuch. And to the credit of our teachers it may be added, that 
only in rare instances has any suspicion of disloyalty fallen upon any 
teacher of German in our schools. Even in those instances where the 
heart-strings have been torn by conflicting emotions,—family-love war- 
ring against adopted loyalties,—in the most of these tragic lives the 
greater duty has conquered and the secret pain has been loyally stifled 
that the new and inevitable day of emancipation may more quickly dawn. 


But there is another weighing of thoughts and words that we must 
practice with equally conscientious care. Here it is not the teachers 
with Germanic traditions who are likely to err, but those other teachers, 
of whatever other traditions, who are more zealous and thoughtless 
than either wise or generous in their patriotism. The world has profited 
much by the achievements of the German people in many of the noblest 
endeavors which history records. Their literature is not all a glorifica- 
tion of the Superman. The greater part is progressive, ennobling, 
filled with splendid ideals of freedom and of justice. The German peo- 
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ple,—a nation of 20th century human beings wandering for a time under 
the guidance of blind counselors,—is destined to emerge from the mael- 
strom into which it has hurled itself and the world, turning its eyes 
toward new and brighter political beacons and led by seeing guides. lt 
will be our privilege to help bring about this political transformation. 
What more pressing duty, then, is laid upon every teacher, and espe- 
cially upon the modern language teacher, than to see that our young people, 
—and their parents as well,—(alas! and some of our fellow-teachers, 
too!) realize the patriotic duty of broad-mindedness. To give credence 
to each idle rumor of atrocity that delights a sensational press, to cherish 
a personal animosity against every person who happens to possess a 
name with a Teuton flavor, to “drop” the German language, as if the 
very umlauting of a “u” were an act of disloyalty,—this is the mark 
not of a patriot and of the lover of humanity, but of the narrow-minded 
egotist who cannot distinguish reality from appearance, or strike at the 
sin without hating not only the sinner, but also all his relatives! 


Let us, as modern language teachers, set a sane example to all the 
world, ready to strike hard and harder where the welfare, the ideals and 
the life of our beloved country is at stake; but let us with equal courage 
and persistence strike body-blows at all the “Kadaver” calumnies that 
rise to poison the air which humanity breathes,—remembering ever that 
no nobler characterization of our country was ever given than this: 
“The land where hatred dies!” 


PACIFIC COAST FEDERATION 


The questionaire recently sent to each of the more than 1350 teachers 
of Modern Languages in Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington has met with a most encouraging response and 
the prospect for crystallizing action at the Portland Conferences is very 
bright. Already there are 350 teachers who have indicated their will- 
ingness to join in this movement and every day sees this number in- 
creased. A letter from Professor Schilling, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is an interesting statement of the present situation: 


“T hope that the meeting at Portland will serve to draw the teachers 
of the various modern languages closer together and to prepare the way 
for final consolidation. A decade and a half ago the extensive introduc- 
tion in the schools of this state of a conservative form of the Direct 
Method in the teaching of German put California in the lead in point of 
Method, long before a general movement in that direction was started 
in the eastern and middle states; but in the organization of the modern 
language teachers we are lagging behind the rest of the country, despite 
the good example set by Southern California. More than a year ago 
the teachers of German formally proposed to the Romanic Language 
Association the forming of a California Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers, as a first step toward an organization extending over 
the entire Pacific Coast; it is to be hoped that the joint participation of 
the teachers of all the modern languages in the proceedings of the 
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National Education Association will tend to overcome all separatist 
tendencies and to strengthen the sense of the community of interest 
which exists, and the community of ideals which should exist, between 
them all.” 

The proposed Federation would in no wise hamper any of the exist- 
ing local or regional associations, nor would it add appreciably (if at 
all) to local dues. It would not necessarily have any general “meet- 
ing,” but would naturally secure interchange of thought and concerted 
action through some such publication as the “Bulletin” now supported 
by the Modern Language Association of Southern California,—which 
would naturally give way to the more inclusive publication. Moreover, 
the Federation would afford an opportunity for many “scattered” teach- 
ers, not near enough to be connected with any local organization, to keep 
in touch with the work of the more favored “groups” in this West of 
Wests,—the Pacific Coast. 


THE APRIL MEETING OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


A regular meeting of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California was held on April 28 in the new Jefferson High, Los An- 
geles, with an attendance of about one hundred teachers. President 
Wheeler had made provision for the dispatching of business so that the 
day’s program was carried through on scheduled time. The Executive 
meeting was held at nine o'clock and from 10:00 until 11:30 each 
section held a program. 

More than sixty Spanish teachers listened to a program consisting of 
Spanish songs, a skit of the Quintero brothers, a paper by Mr. C. Scott 
Williams on “Methods,” and lastly a scholarly address in Castilian 
Spanish by Padre Milagro of the Plaza church of Los Angeles. 

A goodly attendance was registered at the meeting of the German 
Section. The program was carried out as scheduled. Miss Meyerl of 
Polytechnic presented in a most enthusiastic and thoroughgoing manner 
her plan of dramatizing Schiller’s “Lied von der Glocke” and other 
poems and ballads that lend themselves to similar treatment. The sim- 
plicity of the properties needed makes this sort of presentation avail- 
able to any teacher with the proper initiative and exertion. The slight 
extra effort is more than offset by the added interest and reaction of the 
class. 

A timely and lively discussion on the status of German in England 
after the War centered about an article in the March number of “Mod- 
ern Language Teaching” (London), introduced by the chairman, Mr. 
Hauschild. 

“The program was fittingly concluded by Miss Goetz’s sympathetic 
interpretation of several older German lyrics, which was most warmly 
received. 

The business meeting was carried out with unprecedented dispatch. 
The Secretary reported a regular paid-up membership of 119, associate 
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51, and the Treasurer a balance of $114. Resolutions of greetings to 
the Modern Language Section of the N. E. A. at Portland were read, in 
which the hope was expressed that there might be inaugurated a move- 
ment looking to the formation of a Pacific Coast Federation of Modern 
Language teachers. A discussion followed in regard to sending a repre- 
sentative of our association to Portland July 7-12 and to Berkeley the 
following week. A change in the constitution was carried, whereby 
nomination for officers shall be called for not later than two weeks be- 
fore the October meeting, so that at that meeting the candidates may be 
considered and it be ascertained whether they can serve before said 
candidates shall come up for final choice in December. 

The general session followed. Principal Fulton welcomed the Assucia- 
tion to Jefferson High School. Prof. W. A. Enenkel gave his address on 
Mexico, but unfortunately a second address by C. L. Jordan had to be 
omitted because of lack of time. The vocal solos of Miss Goetz were much 
appreciated. An excellent luncheon followed which was served by the 
cooking classes of the school. Dr. J. Ziegner-Uriburu gave an interest- 
ing talk on the Pan-American Union and Dr. A. E. Wilson spoke of the 
lack of uniformity in the courses in modern languages in the high 
schools. 


M. Bate, Secretary. 


(Copy) 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


CONTRIBUTORS: C.S. WILLIAMS, EDITH JOHNSON, WILHELMINA RODENBERG, 
C.A.WHEELER, R.E.SCHULZ 


A First READER IN SPANISH. Rudolph the volume are from the works of Latin- 
Schevill, Ph.D. Ginn & Co. 118 
‘ ‘ excellence. pisodes touching the dis- 
pp., including 110 of text. covery and conquest of South America 
The large number of readers in Span- are dealt with in historical order, fol- 
ish for beginning classes recently ap- lowed by narratives giving a comprehen- 
pearing is not to be considered as simply sive view of the revolutionary period 
a competitive race between publishers, and of later national developments. The 
but a response to a demand for more _ last is an instructive article on the Pan- 
practical and workable material for the ama Canal. There are copious footnotes 
teaching of Spanish through the conver- and explanatory introductions, which 
sational method. Every book is a re- make the volume a veritable compen- 
flection of some one’s personality and a dium of South American history. 
text-book for the study of a foreign Each selection 1S divided into les- 
language is simply an exposition of one sons, not by breaks in the text, but by 
man’s method of teaching. Professor 2 Series of questions based on a certain 
Schevill states in his preface that the number of pages. These are followed 
material selectéd for this book has been by short paragraphs in English which 
tried out in his classroom work and are to be transposed into Spanish, af- 
given the best results in awakening in- fording a profitable review for the pupil 
terest, forming adequate vocabulary, and and insuring careful reading and thor- 
inspiring intelligent and progressive use Ugh vocabulary study. There are 251 
of the language in conversation. The Pages of text and nearly 100 pages of 
material is divided into three parts with vocabulary. The type and make-up of 
the aim of securing, first, accurate pro- the book is excellent and the maps and 
nounciation and phrase reading, and sec-_ illustrations are an important addi- 
ond, the acquiring of the idiomatic ex- ton. 
pressions used in every-day intercourse. 
There are no selections made up of arti- 
ficial sentences from which difficult con- BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Best Books FOR 
structions are eliminated. However, the THE Stupy oF GERMAN IN THE HIGH 


material has been carefully graded for ScHoot AND Pub- 
beginners. There is a large variety of 


conversational material as well as poeti- lished by the Department of Ger- 
cal and historical selections from well- man, University of California. 
known authors, insuring sustained in- 

terest and steadfast progress to the very A compilation which no teacher of 


end. The first impression is that high German can afford to be without. Dr. 
school students would not be able to Schilling writes concerning it, “I have 
use the book to advantage till toward recently sent to all teachers of Ger- 
the end of the first year course. man and all principals of high schools 

in California a revised and_ en- 

larged edition of my bibliography of 
Spanisn Reaver or Sourn American the best books for the study of Ger- 


man in high schools and junior col- 
History. Edward Watson Supple. jeges. 1 should be glad to have the 


Macmillan Co. (Third volume in the names and addresses of any teachers 

Macmillan Spanish series edited by over- 

‘ ooked, an would ask the co-opera- 

Professor F. B. Laquions.) tion of all teachers of German in mak- 

This is not a reader for beginners but ing the next edition still more complete 

for advanced pupils who can readily and practical by sending me suggestions 

prepare four or five pages of text for a as to desirable changes or additions that 
| lesson. The nine selections which form may occur to them.” 
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In Derense oF TRANSLATION. B. Q. 
Morgan. The Modern Language 
Journal, April, 1917. 


A splendid challenge to the many ultra 
modern modern language teachers who 
have lightly banished translation into 
English from the class room, and 
rich consolation to those who have 
persisted in its use though fearful of 
being criticised as old-fashioned. “If 
we are really humanists at heart, if 
we are concerned lest the cultural val- 
ues which language study represents 
shall be lost to a world drenched 
in practicality and materialism,” we will 
agree with many, possibly all, of the 
seven arguments for translation ad- 
vanced by Mr. Morgan. It is an article 
which should be thoughtfully studied by 
that type of modern language teacher 
whose boast is, “Ah, we don’t use trans- 
lation at all any more.” 


SPANISH For Souprers. J. A. Moss and 
J.W. Lang. Geo. Banta Publishing 
Co., Menasha, Wisconsin. 449 pp. 


Colonel Willcox of the West Point 
Military Academy makes this signi- 
ficant remark in the preface to this 
valuable little volume, “A private who 
can ask his way or question a prisoner, 
may conceivably, for the time being, be 
more useful to his government than a 
highly trained officer unable to do these 
things.” Among other excellent fea- 
tures the book contains a carefully ar- 
ranged series ot “phrases” covering 
every ordinary military topic, an espe- 
cially good vocabulary, and a list of 
some 150 words that are peculiar to 
Mexican Spanish. This list might be 
studied with profit by those teachers 
who have studied in Mexico and who 
insist that all their Spanish is pure Cas- 
tilian. 


First SPANISH Reaper. Frank R. Rob- 
ert. E. P. Dutton & Co., vits. 184 pp. 


Although the second edition of this 
interesting contribution to introduc- 


tory Spanish study appeared a year ago 
it seems to have attracted little or 
no attention in the United States, and 
undeservedly so, for its material and 
manner of presentation will bring joy 
to the heart of the Natural Method en- 
In its forty-five lessons there 


thusiast. 


is no word of English. The essentials 
of grammar are introduced in a most 
unobtrusive sort of way, and yet we 
have, as Mr. Walter Rippman says in 
the brief preface, “a fascinating intro- 
duction not only to the Spanish lan- 
guage, but also to Spanish life. In an 
unobtrusive form we learn much about 
the ways and customs of the Spanish 
people.” A few pages of Spanish in the 
phonetic script of the Association Pho- 
nétique Internationale ought to be of 
value to every teacher of the language. 


GESCHICHTE UND SAGE. Anna T. Gro- 
now. Ginn & Co., 1917. 328 pp. 


This attractive reader by the author of 
Jung Deutschland is announced in the 
preface as a combination grammar and 
reader for second year work, to be used 
independently or in connection with 
some other grammar. The purpose of 
the author is to present some important 
facts in German history and literature 
in such a way as to stimulate the stu- 
dent to further study. A glance at the 
titles of the “Lesestiicke” indicates the 
interesting character of these selections. 
A few of these are: Der Harz, Das 
Passionspiel in Oberammergau, Rhein- 
sage, Friedrich Barbarossa, Hans Sachs, 
Weimar, K6nigin Luise, etc. Several 
poems and quotations give variety to the 
prose selections. One of the most at- 
tractive features of the book is found 
in the grouping of words from the 
“Lesestiicke” under four headings: Ge- 
genteil, Synonyme, Wortbildung, Idiome. 
A paragraph of well worded Fragen 
concludes each lesson. 

In the second half of the book, which 
is entitled “Uebungen in der Grammatik,” 
the author presents an abundance of 
material based on the reading matter. 
The varied character of these exercises 
is well calculated to stimulate more than 
usual interest in second year grammar 
work. The directions for the various 
kinds of review are given in German, 
thus affording additional practice in the 
use of the foreign grammatical nomen- 
clature. 


GERMAN Ptays SvuITABLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Samuel Kroesch, Professor of Ger- 
man, Whitman College, Walla, 
Walla, Washington. 


In this brief pamphlet he discusses 
from avery practical standpoint 
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the difficulties encountered in selecting 
a play for high school students. 
Professor Kroesch selects from a large 
number of plays published abroad those 
which conform to his definition of ac- 
ceptable plays. In the foreword he be- 
speaks the co-operation of other teach- 
ers of German in compiling a full 
graded list of such plays. 


Review oF ForeicGN LANGuAGE TEXTs. 


The Nation, for May 3, 1917, re- 
views practically all of the foreign lan- 
guage texts published during the last 
few months. The semi-annual educa- 
tional issues review from a thoroughly 
impartial standpoint the new text-books 
for high school use. The two numbers 
preceding the present educational issue— 
September 7, 1916, and May 4, 1916— 
review many texts which are still claim- 
ing attention as new books. 


BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS OF GERMAN. 
University of Minnesota (Current 
Problems No. 8), 1916. 4ipp. Carl 
Schlenker, Professor of German. 


This bulletin presents a brief discus- 
sion of the several methods of teaching 
German, discussing fairly the advantages 
and a few disadvantages of the Direct 
Method. The chapters on Pronuncia- 
tion, Grammar and Composition include 
excellent bibliographies. Abundant in- 
formation is given as to illustrative ma- 
terial of all kinds, post-cards, pictures, 
charts, maps, and lantern slides. The 
author has also included lists of books 
for the High School library, reference 
books on German literature and history, 
and a list of dictionaries suitable for 
student use, for teachers, and the li- 
brary, as well as a list of technical 
dictionaries. 


Nott Me Tancere. José Risal. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish into Eng- 
lish under the title of “The Social 
Cancer” by Charles Derbyshire. The 
Philippine Education Co. $1.50. 


Those of us who have had students 
from the Philippines in our classes and 
who have therefore become interested 
in the people of the Philippine Islands, 
will enjoy reading Noli Me Tangere and 
El Filibusterisimo. The characters are 


skilfully portrayed, the scenes vividly 
drawn, and the customs so well de- 
scribed that one feels as if one had ac- 
tually seen and heard all. We must 
know the Philippines of the old Spanish 
days in order to be able to understand 
the Philippines of today. 

The life of José Rizal, the author, of- 
fers an interesting and worth-while sub- 
ject for study. He is the national hero 
of a people who are at present a part 
of and under the protection of our coun- 
try. We should learn to know them 
that we may be better able to help 
them. 


Tue IpeEAL SYSTEM FOR ACQUIRING A 
PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. 
Mlle. V. D. Gaudel. Published by 
the author, 137 W. Seventieth St., 
New York. 8mo., XIV-355 pp. 6th 
ed., 1915. (See ad. in December, 
1916, Bulletin for special price to 
teachers.) 


Mile. Gaudel gives us in this volume 
a most complete “practical” vocabulary 
and simple, clear, distinctly-typed state- 
ments of the grammar rules. The vo- 
cabulary of each lesson is, however, ex- 
tremely long. A set of French sen- 
tences, a set of English sentences and a 
conversation (parallel columns) com- 
plete the lesson. (Forty lessons, 22 
pages of readings on “Paris and its en- 
virons.”) For a High School text-book 
it has too inclusive a vocabulary as well 
as too long “versions” and “themes.” 
It is, however, well adapted for the use 
of students or of teachers desirous of 
reviewing and enlarging their knowl- 
edge of French and it is thoroughly up- 
to-date in its vocabulary and in its 
typography. Any teacher of French who 
has not been in French-speaking coun- 
tries would find a trip through its pages 
both interesting and profitable. 


GERMAN A, FrENCH A: GRAMMATICAL 
QUESTIONS AND SIGHT TRANSLA- 
TIONS; GERMAN B, Frencu B: SE- 
LECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION 
AND Prose Composition. Wallace 
Smith Murray. University Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1916. 
About 50 pages each (4 pamphlets.) 
(See ad. in this issue.) 


These new pamphlets, containing ques- 
tions and reading selections taken from 
college entrance papers, offer in con- 
venient form material for sight drill and 
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standardization tests in first, second and 
third year French and German. Either 
as “reference” sets or as a text in the 
hand of the pupil they will be found 
very useful by the live teacher. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the editor 
did not adopt a larger point of type, 
even with the loss, if necessary, of some 
of the material. 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN LANGUAGE STUDY 


The phonograph is becoming more 
and more a recognized agency for stim- 
ulating interest in language study. 
Teachers who are thinking of buying 
or of requisitioning a phonograph will 
do well to examine carefully the in- 
strument advertised in this issue by the 
Starr Piano Co. The fact that it plays 
any make of disk record with the best 
of tone results has been verified by per- 
sonal investigation. 


GERMAN Series For BEGINNERS. Chas. 
H. Handschin. Series Publishing 
Co., Oxford, Ohio. 9 “loose-leaf” 
pages. 12 mo. Manual (16 pp.) 


Professor Handschin’s explanation, in 
the Manual accompanying the “Series,” 
of the way in which these loose-leaf 
“Series” lessons may be used is very 
illuminating and makes one wish one 
might make the experiment at once. The 
topics thus acted out cover an extremely 
practical vocabulary and furnish excel- 
lent material for grammatical drill 
(without “murdering literature!”). In- 
deed, were one to live up to the direc- 
tions given in the Manual, no one would 
be able to criticise the “Direct Method” 
on the score of “Grammar.” Every 
teacher interested in the possibilities of 
the Direct Method should see the Man- 
ual and the Series. Sample copy to 
teachers, 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A few of the wealthy (?) members 
of the M. L. A. S. C. are subscribers 
to the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Modern Foreign Language 
Teachers. The June number is just at 
hand. It is worth more than the quar- 
ter of fifty cents which it costs. We 
quote (for the benefit of our own Sec- 
retary and Treasurer!) the following 
paragraph : 


“With this issue the Bulletin ex- 
tends its wishes for a pleasant sum- 
mer season to all its readers. The 
next issue will appear in Novem- 
ber. (Remember that we come 
again in September.) If the ad- 
dress to which this issue is sent 
will not be correct at that time, 
please see to it that the Secretary is 
informed promptly of the address 
to which you wish your copy sent.” 
The Secretary of the Wisconsin As- 

sociation is J. H. Deihl, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Price of the Wisconsin Bulletin 
is fifty cents per year (four numbers). 


Tue Movern LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 


The concluding number of the Mod- 
ern Language Journal for the current 
volume appeared at the end of May. A 
glance at the list of the main articles 
shows the breadth and the practicality 
that characterize its pages: 

(1) The Teaching of Spanish from 
the Latin-American Point of View. 

(2) French Examinations. 

(3) Some Devices for 
Work at the Blackboard. 

(4) Some Ideas for the Teaching of 
French in Secondary Schools. 

(5) The Use of Pictures, in the Col- 
lege German Class. : 

The extended Reviews tover one 
French text, one Spanish text, and three 
German texts. The Notes and News 
inform subscribers of the reprinting of 
the October, November and December 
issues of the Journal (so that each 
subscriber may have a full set of the 
1916-17 issues) and give an interesting 
account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and 
South. 

The Modern Language Journal has 
proved that it is here to stay and that 
it deserves the full support of every 
live modern language teacher in the 
United States, for it is destined to be 
the largest single factor in making pos- 
sible extended interchange of thought 
throughout the rank and file of our 
modern language teachers. Moreover, 


Successful 


it is very inexpensive, considering the 
amount and quality of the material it 
furnishes, and the special rate of $1.25 
in connection with the regional Asso- 
ciation benefits both the Association and 
the subscriber. 

(See ad. in this Bulletin.) 
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Dre. Krause at U. S. C. 


Acting on the suggestion of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, President Bovard has 
secured Dr. Krause for a series of ten 
lectures during the week of August 6-10. 
The subjects of the lectures will be sug- 
gested by the Executive Committee and 
will be of general interest to all teach- 
ers of modern languages. To all regu- 
larly enrolled students of the summer 
session at U. S. C. the Krause lectures 
will be free. For those in attendance 
upon the ten lectures only, a fee of $5 
will be charged. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SPANISH. 


If every teacher of Spanish on the Pa- 
cific coast has not received from Dr. 
Coester the carefully prepared announce- 
ment of the organization of this asso- 
ciation and an invitation to become a 
member, :. is the fault neither of Pro- 
fessor Espinosa in the north, nor of 
Professor Schulz in the south. Mem- 
bership in this great national associa- 
tion will accord prestige that no 
teacher of Spanish can afford to be 
without, no matter how many other af- 
filiations he may have. Possibly the 
Spanish Section of the M. L. A. may 
seek the honor of being the first west- 
ern chapter of the American associa- 
tion. The promise is made that the 
quarterly journal, Hispania, the official 
organ of the organization, will be de- 
voted “especially to the problems of the 
secondary school teacher of Spanish.” 
We hope that that promise will be kept. 


An Open Letter TO TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH. 


Dear Colleagues: In the months to 
come thousands of American men and 
women will go to France to serve there, 
on or behind the battle line. Very few 
of these men and women can now un- 
derstand or speak French. It is greatly 
to be desired that as many of them as 
possible be given, before they go, some 
well-directed practice in the understand- 
ing and the speaking of French. 


Does not this situation constitute for 
us, teachers of French, a duty and an 
opportunity ? 

The officers’ training camps offer a 
large field of work. In Fort Sheridan 
instruction in spoken French is now be- 
ing given under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., by volunteer teaching force, 
to four hundred men, three times a 
week, in the hour immediately after 
evening mess, 6:15 to 7:15. Similar in- 
struction would presumably be welcomed 
in some of the other officers’ training 
camps. 

There are also many smaller units 
whose need of French is pressing: of- 
ficers in university training camps, of- 
ficers in regimental camps of the Na- 
tional Guard, doctors, nurses, members 
of ambulance companies, men training 
for work in the stores and supplies de- 
partment, engineers, and foresters. Some 
universities are already providing in- 
struction for members of such groups. 


To supplement such measures as may 
be contemplated by the War Depart- 
ment, it is highly desirable that the 
varying local opportunities be discovered 
and met on local initiative. Will you 
not, therefore, with your associates, as- 
certain what can be done in your local- 
ity, and assist in doing it? 

Here is a chance for us to use directly 
and for a great purpose the specific apti- 
tude that we possess. All increase in 
the knowledge of French will bind to- 
gether more closely the two nations we 
have such reason to love. Ignorance 
or knowledge of French may in many 
instances make the difference between 
delay and speed, between blundering and 
efficiency, between suffering and relief, 
between death and life. 

The signers of this letter will be glad 
to receive any offers, suggestions, and 
information with regard to such work. 


E. C. Armstrong, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


A. G. Canfield, University of Michi- 


gan. 

C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
K. McKenzie, University of Illinois. 
W. A. Nitze. University of Chicago. 
H. A. Smith, University of Wisconsin. 
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THE Aprit MEETING OF THE C. T. A., 
Bay SEcTION. 


At the April meeting of the Romance 
Section of the C. T. Association, held 
in the Oakland Technical High School, 
a program was presented containing the 
names of M. Jules Bois, Professor G. 
Chinard, Professor O. M. Johnston, Ru- 
berta Tanquary, Laurence Péchin, Pro- 
fessor C. W. Wells, Professor R. Sche- 
vill, Professor A. M. Espinosa, and 
Professor Carlos Bransby. 

The entire program of the German 
Section was given by Professor Karl G. 
Rendtorff and Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, 
the former speaking on “The Develop- 
ment of German Civilization,” the lat- 
ter on “The Creation of the Art Song 
in Germany and Its Subsequent Devel- 
opment by Schubert.” 


Tue Juty MEETING or THE C. H. S. T. 
A. aT BERKELEY. 


The M. L. A. S. C. has been recog- 
nized this year in the invitation extended 
to Professor Schulz, chairman of the 
Spanish Section, to prepare the two pro- 
grams for the Modern Language sec- 
tions and to preside at the meetings on 
July 17 and 19. It is expected that Pro- 
fessor Jaén of U. C., Professor David of 
Chicago University, and Dr. Krause of 
the Jamaica High School, New York, will 
appear on the program. Representatives 
from Southern California will include 
President Wheeler and Miss Claire 
Soulé, head of the English department, 
Pasadena High School. 


Honors To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE GER- 
MAN SECTION. 


The State Commissioner of Secondary 
Education has appointed Mr. Geo. W. 
Hauschild as critic reader for all Span- 
ish books to be put on the official state 
book list. Mr. Hauschild is not unfa- 
miliar with work of this nature, for as 
chairman of the Los Angeles Modern 
Language Committee for High and In- 
termediate Schools he is also obliged to 
keep abreast of all the new French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish text-books recom- 
mended by the respective sections of the 
local board for adoption on the city list. 


From PasApENA HiGH SCHOOL. 


The following “Notes” are bits from 
the class devices and daily work of the 
Modern Language Department of Pasa- 
dena High School. We must, at the 
outset, express our appreciation of the 
excellent equipment and organization— 
the special library located in the “lan- 
guage wing” of the school, the privi- 
lege of each teacher teaching all classes 
in one room, the window-boxes, the bul- 
letin boards for posting cards, pictures 
of current interest, and the Bulletin, 
published daily for announcements and 
any change in the day’s program; the 
Schwarzwaldhaus completely furnished, 
the set of dolls in peasant costume, the 
Victrola records, the wall pictures, and 
various other material. All these create 
a setting which should be conducive to 
good work. To attract attention and 
retain it, methods must be varied. The 
following are merely suggestive. 

The pupils divide into groups to pre- 
pare and give dialogues representing a 
book store, a grocery store with its 
cash clerks, and delivery boys, a res- 
taurant, etc. After having read the 
same book, two second year classes held 
a contest program, first in groups within 
the class and then with each other. They 
dramatized and presented their produc- 
tions from the scenes in the story. 
When classes have this in mind at the 
beginning, they watch and interpret with 
greater interest the details in the char- 
acters and the situations. 

One class is preparing a debate in the 
foreign language on a question about 
which various members have expressed 
different opinions. A question box gave 
an opportunity to another class to sub- 
mit questions for class discussion con- 
cerning the why and wherefore of cer- 
tain characters’ actions. For several 
weeks, one class reserved Friday for a 
special day to introduce features of 
personal and group interest. One week 
each student told a funny story, another 
week recited a poem he had found es- 
pecially interesting. The latter they 
chose after perusing many pages of 
books placed at their disposal. One 


week they had a contest in proverbs, 
summarizing those learned and giving 
others learned from a list posted. Two 
captains were appointed. Each in turn 
called on any member of the class for 
a proverb. A correct response meant 
a point, but in case of failure, the cap- 
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tain had to supply the required proverb. 
One teacher suggests treating the text 
as a picture, one student describing the 
houses and streets, another, characters 
and costumes, another the time, etc. 

To test ability to read rather than 
knowledge of that studied in class, a 
second year test was given, in which 
students were required to read seven 
pages that they had not seen before and 
to write a synopsis in the foreign lan- 
guage and to answer salient questions as 
to content, synonyms, etc. In the ad- 
vanced classes, it has been found help- 
ful to vary the ordinary test by giving 
one with which the pupils may use their 
books. 


A good group device for summarizing 
a lesson in reading or a topic in gram- 
mar is for the entire class to stand, for 
one student to discuss the subject as 
completely as possible. The others lis- 
ten for mistakes and omissions but sit 
down when they can add nothing. They 
pay close attention in order to be the 
last standing, and to supplement the 
previous recitations. 


When different South American and 
Spanish countries or cities are men- 
tioned in the text, each pupil is given 
an assignment, dealing with some phase 
of the life and country on which to 
prepare a theme. At first this may 
be done in English, later in simple 
Spanish, and then read to the class and 
pictures or curios shown. The early his- 
tory of California and place names are 
of keen interest to the students. As a 
reward for good work, the teacher may 
take a half hour a week to relate bits of 
California history and legend. 

A group device for vocabulary, prin- 
cipal parts of nouns or verbs, even 
questions on the text, is the fake base- 
ball game. The teacher is “pitcher” for 
both teams. The class appoints two cap- 
tains, who in turn choose sides, the 
first three on each side being the three 
“basemen.” The “basemen” for the one 
side, A, take seats in the three center 
rows. the captain at the desk. B “comes 
up to bat” in the order chosen. If Cap- 
tain B gives the required word correctly 
he takes first base, and goes to second 
only when forced out by the next giving 
the next word. “Stealing bases” is there- 
fore not possible! But if Captain B 
fails first trial, Captain A may put him 
out by answering. However, if he 
misses, Captain B has another trial to 


stay on first, and if he again misses, 
First Baseman A tries, and so on 
around. It is even possible, unfortu- 
nately, for a “batter” to score on a 
“foul”! Three “outs” constitute an “in- 
ning.” We often keep the same teams 
throughout a semester, and the scores, 
with a prize for the winners or a pen- 
alty for the losers. 

Let the entire class have the entire 
freedom of correcting all board work 
except his own. Each one goes about 
the room underlining and correcting 
mistakes, trying to leave nothing uncor- 
rected. The entire class feels then a 
responsibility and responds more readily 
to the teacher’s corrections. 

A good board contest for quick dic- 
tation, vocabulary, spelling, etc., is to 
give the word, allow no time for fur- 
tive glances and no corrections. The 
correct work may be allowed to remain, 
and all else erased and the next word 
is then given. Each student is enthu- 
siastic about getting each word right in 
order to have his work remain and his 
final number tally with the best. For 
vocabulary, the teacher may read the 
prepared text (books of the class are 
closed) and stop, Peter Coddle style, for 
the appropriate word to be supplied by 
the class. For adjectives and adverbs, 
pairs of nouns and verbs may be writ- 
ten on the board, out of which each 
student may write as many good sen- 
tences as possible in a given length of 
time, supplying adjectives and adverbs. 


From MANUAL Arts HicH Scuoot (Los 
ANGELES). 


The French division has stimulated in- 
terest in French with marked success 
through several activities outside the 
classroom. Last term the charming fairy 
play, “La Princesse Emeraude.” was 
given and voted the most artistic for- 
eign dramatic presentation ever staged 
at the school. This term the comedy, 
“Pauvre Sylvie,” was put on with not- 
able effectiveness. Both performances 
were given before the assembled student 
body and were enthusiastically received. 

A translation contest was held among 
volunteers from the upper classes. La 
Braz’ “The Frame,” published in the 
Outlook of February 21, 1917, was re- 
translated into French with the aid of 
the dictionary, with the remarkable re- 
sult that one contestant’s paper was 
practically errorless. 
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An extra-curriculum course on the 
French drama was arranged on request 
of several advanced students; a dozen 
classic and modern plays were read and 
critiques written upon them. 


An unusually fine spirit has mani- 
fested itself in the German division of 
our Foreign Language Department this 
semester, the more noteworthy in view 
of the troublous times we are living in. 
Pupils in every German class contrib- 
uted a couple of pennies, the total net- 
ting a sum sufficient to purchase twenty- 
five song books for common use. The 
various classes alternate in using them. 
The purpose of the instructors was two- 
fold: first, to furnish a more lively in- 
troduction to the Lied, in which German 
literature so richly abounds. The poems 
are interpreted and many of them com- 
mitted to memory. Secondly, to pro- 
mote chorus singing, that natural con- 
comitant of German social life the 
world over among both young and old. 


Our German club, Das Deutsche 
Kraenzchen, will likewise share the use 
of these books and obviously will be 
greatly benefitted by the spontaneity of 
melody and lines, which previous class- 


room acquaintance will have begotten. 


The singing is a part of the regular 
class work, scheduled for every two 
weeks, and is anticipated with genuine 
pleasure: 


“Wo man singt, da lass’ dich ruhig 
nieder ; 
Boese Menschen haben keine Lieder.” 


An important adjunct to the class- 
room work is provided by our three 
modern language clubs, namely: L’Al- 
liance de la Fleur de Lis, Das Deutsche 
Kraenzchen, and La Puerta del Sol. The 
primary purpose of these organizations 
is to serve as channels for applied schol- 
arship. The program activities, pre- 
sented privately and before the student 
body, are varied by plays, tableaux, 
music and song, exhibits, travelogs and 
the like. From time to time distin- 
guished visitors, native and foreign, ad- 
dress the clubs. The fortnightly meet- 


ings of these societies afford a splen- 
did and welcome opportunity for the 
members to surrender themselves more 
completely to the foreign social atmos- 
phere and conventions. That these clubs 
are enjoyable and profitable is attested 
by their large and voluntary attendance. 


At a meeting of the French Club, 
“Le Vent d’Ouest,” by d’Hervilly, was 
read dramatically by instructor and pu- 
pils. 

The Spanish Club this term organized 
a chorus and a string orchestra, pro- 
moting thereby national and popular 
songs. 


The Junior members (A-niners) con- 
tributed dramatic selections composed 
by themselves and based upon their class 
reading. 

The German Club presented “Eigen- 
sinn,” by Benedix. This lively little 
comedy was most effectively rendered 
by the capable cast. It delighted an un- 
expectedly large audience of students 
and faculty. A complimentary perform- 
ance was given at the “geistig-gemuet- 
liche Abend” of the local Turnverein 
and was most appreciatively received. 


Next fall the department proposes to 
offer as optional for second year stu- 
dents a German and a French science 
reading sourse and a Spanish commer- 
cial course. 


In point of view of student enrollment 
and number of instructors our Foreign 
Language Department is probably the 
second largest in the school. Last month 
there was introduced what is hoped to 
become a regular semester convention 
for the teaching staff. The scheduled 
monthly meeting was combined with a 
luncheon served in the domestic science 
dining room, where the ten members 
and the principal dined together. After 
the “small blacks” came an informal 
shop talk by Dr. Wilson, himself form- 
erly a language department head, which 
showed that he keeps in closest touch 
with current problems of language 
teaching. 

Last term our Senior Spanish class 
had the good fortune to listen to Sefior 
Heriberto Frias, author of “Leyendas 
Mejicanas,” and whose beautiful ode to 
“Language” appeared in the March 
number of The Modern Language Bul- 
letin. The noted lecturer spoke in 
Spanish on “Mexican Education.” 


AN EXAMPLE WortH IMITATING 


The state of Vermont refunds the 
expenses of High School teachers at- 
tending the meetings of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association held 
in the state. 
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GERMAN AFTER THE WAR 


In the French Educational Journal, M. 
Victor Cambon expresses the view that 
after the war the study of German will 
be more actively cultivated in France 
than ever before. 


From THE New YorK HERALD 


In the knapsack of every American 
soldier who goes to France should be 
French and German dictionaries and 
grammars. 

Included in the course of intensive 
training which recruits must undergo be- 
fore they are sent abroad should be 
Conversational French and Conversa- 
tional German. 

The French government undoubtedly 
will furnish intrepreters to accompany 
every regiment that arrives in Europe. 
But our army and its officers will labor 
under a great handicap if they must 
rely upon these translators. 


PLEASE Be More DEFINITE 


The Sierra Education News (May) 
has a good account of the spring meet- 
ing of the M. L. A. S.C. It also com- 
ments for the first time on the Modern 
Language Bulletin. We are glad to be 
recognized, but inasmuch as no indica- 
tion is given of where or by whom the 
Bulletin is published, we feel that we 
are too much honored. For we hardly 
think we are so well known as yet to 
all the teachers in the state, that a 
brief mention of the Association would 
be out of place in connection with the 
advent of the Bulletin upon the pages 
of the News! 


LutTHER ANNIVERSARY EDITION. 


The Missouri-Synode has just finished 
the publication of a complete edition of 
Luther’s works in honor of the 400th 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
Reformation. Only four of the twenty- 
four large volumes, however, have been 
indexed. In order to provide a thor- 
ough index and a “Luther Dictionary” 
all friends of Luther are invited to as- 
sist in the work. If you are willing to 
go through ten pages of the text and 
list the words and phrases according to 
directions which will be furnished you, 
please send in your name to “Der Luth- 
erfreund, Room 21-22 Carrillo Building, 
Santa Barbara, California.” 


GERMAN SECTION MEETING. 


A meeting of the German Section was 
held at the Public Library, Los Ange- 
les, on Saturday, June 16th. Owing 
to the fact that many of the schools 
had already closed, there was a smaller 
attendance than usual, though some of 
the “out-of-town” members were pres- 
ent. The program resolved itself into a 
Round-Table discussion on _ certain 
points of method and on some of the 
new texts. The members pledged their 
support to the announced course of lec- 
tures by Dr. Krause at the University 
of Southern California, August 6-10, 
and promised to give them as much 
publicity as possible. It was suggested 
that Dr. Krause be asked to cover the 
following topics in connection with his 
lectures: 

(1) General Method; (2) How can 
direct connection be made between the 
Intermediate School, the High School 
and the Junior College in modern lan- 
guage work?; (3) How do the Direct 
Method pupils stand up in the Regents’ 
Examinations?; (4) Legitimate expec- 
tations of the 2, 3 or 4-year course in 
a modern language; (5) How should 
the three years in Intermediate School 
rank with language work done in High 
School?; (6) Modern language in the 
Elementary Schools; (7) Relative place 
of composition work, reading and his- 
tory of literature; (8) Best method of 
increasing vocabulary in the third year 
work. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BULLETIN. 


“All teachers of languages are re- 
quested to send in a statement of 
their literary activities of any kind in 
which they are engaged or have been 
engaged—the books they have written 
or the editorial work they have done. 
It is thought that such information will 
be useful as an indication of the schol- 
arship, progress and ability of our 
teachers.” If you are not impressed 
with the full meaning of that request 
sent out by a certain Board of Educa- 
tion, read it a second time; and now 
supposing, just supposing, that your 
board were to make a similar request, 
which is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility, what would your response be? 
Would you not be glad that you had 
contributed to the Bulletin from time to 
time? 
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Modern Language Teachers will find unusual opportunities in the 


SUMMER SESSION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Besides the regular members of the faculty the following 
Visiting Professors will give courses 
DR. CARL KRAUSE, (Univ. of New York) Ten Lectures on Methods of Teaching. 
DR. FRANZ SCHNEIDER, (Univ. of Cal.) College German and Teachers’ Courses. 
ESPERANZA CARRILLO, (Hollywood Junior College) College Spanish. 


Session Begins July Second 


| Victor Animatograph 
| Victor Stereopticons 


Victor Slides 


ARE YOU USING THEM 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


| 


The following statement appears in the 1917 Bibliograply of the Best Books for 
the study of German in High schools and Junior Colleges, published by the 
department of German, University of California. 


B* Aus Nah und Fer N, Eine internationale Zeitschrift fiir Schule und 
Haus, besonders fiir Schiiler héherer Lehranstalten. Chicago, Francis W. 
Parker School Press, 330 Webster Avenue. 4 numbers a year. (Oct., 
Dec., Feb., April,) 70 cents; to clubs of 6 or more 50 cents. 

Gives discussions of timely non-political topics, historical and biographical sketches, descriptions of 

German life, anecdotes, proverbs, songs with notes, etc., in easy German, annotated, with many illus- 


trations. Primarily for students in the second and third years of German; useful both for class- 
room and outside reading. 


*B, highly desirable. 


8647 QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


FROM COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
French A, French B, German A, German B 
Algebra, Plane Geometry, Solid Geometry, Trigonometry 
Chemistry, Physics, Question Book in History 
First Latin, Second Latin. English 


Price: Each pamphlet 40 cents, except Second Latin and English, 60 cents, Liberal discounts. 
Sample copy half price. Desk copy free on adoption for class use. 


10109 Wilbur Ave. University Publishing Company Cleveland, Ohio 


Say you saw it in the Bulletin 
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BIG BARGAINS IN STATIONERY 


AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Typewriter Practice Sheets-...25 cents a ream Typewriter Ribbons 25 cents each 


Loose-leaf Memoranda Books (Leather) 15 cents each, and other bargains too numerous to mention 
It will pay you to call on us. 


CUT RATE STATIONERY STORE 


231 West Third Street Los Angeles, California 
Reference: Executive Officers of the Modern Language Association 


WALL PICTURES FOR 
WALTER-BALLARD’S “BEGINNERS’ FRENCH” 


THREE HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED IN BLACK AND WHITE 
AT $2.75 THE SET, POSTPAID 


Parlor 
Bedroom {Eat 28 x 42 inches 
Station 


MISS ANNA WOODS BALLARD 
Teachers College Columbia University New York City 


ARTHUR A. APPELL 
Deutsche Buchhandlung _ Bookseller and Stationer 


635 West 8th Street, Morgan Hotel 
Home Phone A-69301 


We Supply All Foreign Books and Magazines. German Books a Specialty. 
English and German Congratulation Cards. 
Telephone and Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 
Open evenings till 8 o'clock 
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A NEW IDEA IN CLASS RECORDS 


THE INTENSIVE 


Adaptable—Complete—Efficient. Follows latest expert 
methods. A great saver of time and labor. Records 
“recitations, ” “bhoard-work,” “home-work,” “pronunciation” 

“assignments,” “attendance,” “study-hall, ” etc. 


On sale after August 15, 1917. 
Requests for sample sheets and directions should be sent to— 


C.A. Wheeler, -6822 Leland Way, Hollywood, California 


Say you saw it in the Bulletin 
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New Modern Language Books 


GERMAN 


Bluthgen’s Das Peterle von Nurnburg 

Storm's Immensee (Edited by Dirks) 

Roessler’s First German Reader 
SPANISH 


Worman’s New First Spanish Book (Revised and enlarged) ___ 
Roessler’s and Remy’s First Spanish Reader 
Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 
These new books are Finely Illustrated and are Fully 
Equipped for Class Use 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


B. J. SULLIVAN REPRESENTED BY L. E. ARMSTRONG 
Cc. C. VAN LIEW 252 South Spring St. 
565 Market St., San Francisco Los Angeles 


The Modern Language Journal 


Published in New York and Chicago by the 
Modern Language Teachers’ Federation 
Eight Issues per year 
A monthly visitor that should be in the hands of every 
teacher of a Modern Language in America. 
The Journal has just finished a very successful first year. 
The next volume will begin with the October number. 


Individual Subscriptions 
To members of the M. L. A. S. C. _--.__----- 1.25 


Sample copy may be had upon request. Also available at the Portland N. E. A. 
Conferences and at the Berkeley C. H. S. T. A. meetings, (July 16-20). 


Request for sample copy or money for subscription 
should be sent to 


The Modern Language Association of Southern California 
1521 Highland Avenue, Los Angeles 


Say you saw it in the Bulletin 
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“A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PRIMER 
With Grammar, Notes and Glossary 
By JOSEPH WRIGHT 
Third Edition, re-written and enlarged, just ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x -+ 214,..---$ 1.50 
The work has been revised throughout and several changes have been 


made in the phonology. § The general plan and scope is the same as in 
the former edition. 


OXFORD GERMAN, SERIES 


By American Scholars . 
GENERAL EDITOR, JULIUS GOEBEL, Pu.D. 
EIN VOLKSFEIND. Trauerspiel in fiinf Akten von Henrik Ibsen. Edited with introduction 
and notes by J. Lassen Boysen. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. cx + 193_._.....------------ 90c. 


“The text may be read with profit certainly in the third year of High 
school; and teachers who use the direct method may find in it good mat- 
erial for free reproduction."— From the Preface. 


HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Goethe. Edited with introduction, appendices, notes and 
vocabulary by Frederick W. C. Lieder. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xlix + 315_-_---.----- $1.00 


So arranged that it may be used in high school and because of the in- 
clusion of extra reading matter in college classes. 


Correspondence with Teachers regarding these books is invited 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd St. NEW YORK 


i 


The strongest elements in the two methods of modern 
language’ teaching — the direct and the grammatical — 
have been united in 
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Cardon’s Practical French Course 


By LEOPOLD CARDON 
Ohio University 


Practical in its aim: To teach the pupil to speak, read, and 
write every-day French. 
Practical in its methods: Actions, oral drills, and conver- 


sations; logically grouped vocabularies; reading lesson in the 
form of connected discourse. 


Illustrated $1.25 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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The Starr Phonograph 


Has achieved an enviable position in the 
field of education as well as of entertain- 
megt. 


In the study of languages its services are 
inestimable. 


Its Sounding Board Throat and Horn made 
of Silver Grain Spruce, an exclusive feature, 
gives to the Starr Phonograph a tone of the 
most vibratory quality. 


The enunciation of the speaking or singing 
voice is clear and distinct, possessing the 
exact qualities of the original voice being 
reproduced. 


The Starr Phonograph is originally con- 
structed to play ALL makes of disc records, 
and to play them better than the machine 
for which they were made. 


This gives you the greatest possible latitude 
in the selection of records. 


From every viewpoint the -Starr Phono- 
graph leaves nothing to be desired. 


We will take pleasure in arranging an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the Starr Phono- 
graph to you. 


Eleven styles to select from at prices from 
$50.00 to $300.00. 


Write for catalog and complete information. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Factory Salesrooms 


628-630-632 South Hill Street 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Manufacturers of Pianos, Playerpianos, Phonographs 
Z and Phonograph Records 
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